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SHE WAS ONLY A FARMER’S DAUGHTER 
STORY OF THE PLAY, 


“Alas, it is always the woman who pays and pays 
and pays!” sighs Millie Spivens, the persecuted 
heroine. Born a farmer’s daughter, Millie has 
longed for an education. So she goes to the city 
where she becomes a victim of that deep-dyed vil- 
lain, Mulberry Foxhall, the most despicable scoun- 
drel that ever trod the boards. Mulberry forces his 
attentions on Millie and in a weak moment she con- 
sents to become his wife. It is then that she en- 
counters a strange woman who tells Millie that Mul- 
berry is already married and that he is merely laying 
a trap for her. Millie, realizing the peril of her po- 
sition, returns to the farm, renouncing the wicked 
city and its sinful ways forever, and hoping that 
she will never lay eyes on the treacherous Mulberry 
again. But alas, Mulberry appears on the scene sud- 
denly, as is the wont of all stage villains, and he pro- 
ceeds to make life intolerable for the farmer’s daugh- 
ter in the most approved villainous manner. The 
parts are all excellent and you'll howl with glee at 
Osgood Smithers, the manly hero with the wavery 
tenor voice, Aunt Sally Spivens who is suffering 
with “the asmy,” Ella Smithers who runs Ye Open 
Inn and the entire cast of eight people. The scene 
where Millie turns the tables on the fiendish Mul- 
berry Foxhall is worth the price of admission alone. 
Prepare yourself for a whale of a time during the 
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rehearsals of this comedy gem and on the evening of 
its presentation. Your theatre will be packed to over- 
flowing and a hilarious time is assured for all groups 
who produce “She Was Only A Farmer’s Daugh- 
ters 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


\Mrtuie SPIvENS, only a farmer’s daughter. 

/ Aunt SALLY SPIVENS, who suffers with “the asmy.” 
'Mrs. ELLA SMITHERS, who runs Ye Open Inn. 
(Oscoop SMITHERS, her strong son. 

| MuLBEeRRY FoxHatt, a deep-dyed villain. 

|] Harvey Situ, from the city. 

| Lypra Situ, his aristocratic wife. 

, Atice SMitH, their daughter. 


The entire action of the play takes place im the 
«combination parlor and sitting room of Ye Open Inn 
‘in a small New England village. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This is the sort of old-fashioned melodrama that 
must be played with sincerity and serious convic~ 
tion. The moment the players start to burlesque or 
“id” their lines the audience will be robbed of their 
fun. Play your parts naturally as you would a mod- 
ern play and follow the directions carefully and I 
am sure that your performance will be a huge suc- 
cess. 

MiLiarp CrosBy. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Erta SmitHers: A tall, powerfully built 
qwoman in her early fifties. She is possessed of a 
very definite personality, the type of woman 
who is accustomed to giving orders and having 
them obeyed. Although her face and manner 
proclaims her to be stern and severe, she has a 
kind heart and is devoted to her son. 

Aunt Satiy Sprvens: A short, stout woman of 
uncertain years. She is the typical farmer 
woman. Her greying hair is pulled straight back 
from her forehead and knotted in the back. She 
wheezes a great deal, as though troubled with 
asthma. Speaks in high, nasal tones. 

Mitute Spivens: An attractive and charming girl 
of twenty. She is refined in manner and appear- 
ance and possesses a most refreshing personal- 
ity. There is about her the air of a martyr. Her 
hair is dressed on the top of her head as be- 
comes a young lady. 

Oscoop Smituers: A tall, broad-shouldered, ath- 
letic-appearing chap in his early twenties. His 
skin is deeply tanned by the sun and although 
his voice is high pitched and wavery, he speaks 
in a romantic manner except when he is moved 
to anger, and then he becomes extremely melo- 
dramatic. His manner with Mite denotes ex- 
treme shyness. 

Auice Smit: A sweet, innocent-appearing girl of 
eighteen. Her speech and manner are decidedly 
demure and it 1s obvious that she is well bred 


and refined. 
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8 DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS 


Mutperry Foxuati: A typical stage villain. In his 
early thirties, tall and dark, he is suave and pol- 
ished in manner. A large, exaggerated black 
moustache covers his upper lip and hangs down 
on each side of his mouth. 

Harvey Smitu: A tall, well-built man in his early 
fifties. He is the prosperous banker type, dig- 
nified and austere. 

Lyp1a: A tall, thin, aristocratic-appearing woman 
in her late forties. She is refined in manner and 
bearing, obviously of high social position. Al- 
though she is inclined to be snobbish, she is de- 
voted to her daughter, Avice, and thinks con- 
stantly of the latter’s welfare. 
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had reached out and jerked the wires on which a 
skeleton was hanging. 

Mutserry. (Going close to her; she is t. of him) 
Why did you spurn my advances, Millie? You knew 
that I was sincere in my determination to make you 
my wife, didn’t you? 

Miu. (Dramatically) You cur! I was a young 
and innocent maiden wher 4rst you came into my 
life. Fresh from the farm, : didn’t know that beasts 
like you existed. 

Mutserry. (Angrily) Those are harsh words 
from a person in your low social sphere. Have you 
forgotten that you are only a farmer’s daughter ? 

Miu. (Spiritedly) No, and I hope I never shail. 
From the first moment that you thrust your atten- 
tions upon me I despised you. But what was I to do? 
You pursued me so relentlessly that I had no other 
course but to promise to become your wife. 

Mutperry. (Craftily) It is not too late yet to 
bring about a happy union. 

Mitutg. (Scornfully) I am not the same girl that 
you once knew, Mulberry Foxhall. The scales have 
fallen from my eyes and I see you as you are, a deep- 
dyed villain if there ever was one. 

Mutszerry. (With pretended astonishment) Why 
do you dislike me, Millie? Haven’t I always treated 
you in a gentlemanly manner? 

Mitte. A gentleman? You? You don’t even know 
the meaning of the word. When you left me in my 
rooming house, pretending to go for a minister so 
that we could be married, your real wife came to 
me and told me of your evil nature. She convinced 
me that if I married you I would be a wife in name 
only. (Takes over u. a few steps.) 

Mutserry. (In injured tones) T don’t know what 
you are talking about. I am free, white and over 
twenty-one. My life is my own to do with it as I 
please. 
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Miuute. (Facing him; spiritedly) The poor girl 
whose life you ruined showed me proof of your per- 
fidy. You ruined her life and then tossed her aside 
as you would a glove. You couldn’t have married me. 
You were planning on a mock marriage that would 
have left you free to leave me whenever you so de- 
sired. 

Mutperry. (Angrily) Have a care, girl! Remem- 
ber the difference in our positions. One word from 
me and the doors of Ye Open Inn will be closed to 
you forever. 

Mitre. (Shrinking aside) You wouldn’t dare! 

Mutperry. (Leering at her in a villainous man- 
ner) I’d dare anything to win such a prize as you. 
I’d stop at nothing to make you become my wife. 

Mixture. (Drawing herself up to her full height 
and facing him; witheringly) Villainy is as natural 
to you as snarling is to a tomcat or barking to a 
bulldog. But have a care, Mulberry Foxhall, lest you 
drive me too far. Remember that you already have 
one wife. 

Mutserry. (Hissing) That woman lied to you, I 
tell you. You once promised to become mine and 
now I demand that you keep that promise. (He 
places a hand on her arm, holding onto her with a 
firm grip.) 

Mitutr. (Struggling unsuccessfully to free her- 
self of his grasp) Unhand me, villain! (Oscoop en- 
ters C. from R. and pauses in arch ¢., sizing up the 
situation. ) 

Mutserry. (Forcefully) Not until you promise 
to fly from here with me and seal the bargain with 
a kiss. (Oscoop springs into sudden action, rushes 
down to R. of MuLBerry and places a hand on the 
latter's arm, hurling him over to below table r.c.) 
 Mitrte. (Loudly) My own brave Osgood! (Takes 
over L. a few steps below divan.) 

Oscoop. (Crossing to c. and facing MuLBErRy an- 
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grily) What d’you mean by tryin’ to kiss my girl? 

Mutserry. (Breathing heavily) And since when 
is she your girl, you country bumpkin ? 

Oscoon. (Striking a pugilistic attitude) I may be 
from the country but I can lick any city feller that 
gets fresh ’round here, an’ if you don’t believe it just 
start somethin’. 

Mutserry. (Stroking his moustache; fiercely) 
Egad, it is foolish to waste time on a superlative 
dolt like you. (Crosses up R. and over to arch. ) 

Oscoop. (Turning and starting up R.c.) Say, lis- 
sen, you walkin’ ad. for store clothes. (MULBERRY 
pauses at L. end of arch. Oscoop pauses in arch R. 
of Muvperry and the two men face each other) If 
you ever bother Millie again I’ll twist your neck so 
hard that you'll think you’ve been wrestlin’ with a 
rock crusher. (Glares at Mutprrry angrily.) 

Mutserry. (Threatening) You think you have the 
advantage of me now, don’t you? But my time will 
come. It always does. 

Oscoop. (Spiritedly) Yeah, an’ when it does I’m 
goin’ to be there to see that you get your full de- 
serts. 

Mutserry. (Fiercely) Have a care, you young 
fool. Nobody has ever dared to defy me and live. 

Oscoop. (Taunting) Oh, is that so? Think you’re 
smart, don’t you? 

Mutserry. (Disdainfully) I don’t have to be 
smart to know that you’re just an ignorant lout. 

Oscoop. (Standing close to him and hurling the 
words at him defiantly) No, an’ you don’t hafta be a 
hen to know a bad egg. (Mutperry glares at Os- 
Goon angrily, then turns on his heel and exits c. to L.) 

Mi.ule. (Crossing to c.) Oh, my brave Osgood! 
How wonderful you are! 

Oscoop. (Coming down to R. of MILLIE; modest- 
ly) Shucks, I ain’t done nuthin’, Millie. If that feller 
ever insults you again I’ll make him sorry he was 
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ever born. How did he come to talk to you? You 
ain’t never seen him before, have you? 

Mite. (Lowering her head; ashamed) Oh, Os- 
good. I—I— 

Oscoop. (Breaking in quickly) Never mind, You 
don’t hafta tell me nuthin’ less you want to. Soon 
as I can get together enough money you an’ me’ll 
get married an’ have a place o’ our own. 

Miuur. (Facing him; sadly) Oh, Osgood, if it 
could only be! I’d give my heart’s blood to be able 
to make you happy. But alas, it can never come to 
pass. It is too late. (CHIMES off up R. strike three 
times to denote the passing of time.) 

Oscoop. (After the CHIMES have subsided) 
Five o’clock! Shucks, that ain’t late, Millie. 

— Auice. (Enters L.2, having removed her hat and 
discarded her purse and overnight bag; timidly) Do 
you suppose I could have a glass of milk? 

Mitttz. (To Axtce; cordially) Of course. Os- 
good will take you into the dining room and tell his 
mother to give it to you. y 

Oscoop. (Crossing to door L.1) Right this way, 
Miss. (ALIcE crosses down L. Oscoop exits L.1, leav- 
ing the door open behind him.) 

Miiutr. (Holding up the two towels) These tow- 
els are for you. 

Autce. (Gratefully) Just put them inside my 
room, please. (Exits L.1, closing the door. MILLIE 
crosses up to door L.2 and exits, leaving the door 
open. MuLBerrY enters c. from L. inta stealthy man- 
ner. He crosses to door t.2 and looks off.) 

Mutserry. (Triumphantly) Aha! My luck hasn’t 
deserted me yet. But I must not be discovered here. 
(Looks around the room swiftly, sees the tall screen 
up R., crosses to screen quickly and goes behind 
screen where he is completely hidden from view.) 

Mitute. (Enters ..2, closing the door, having dis- 
carded the two towels) How shall I escape the atten- 
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tions of Mulberry Foxhall? If Osgood suspects that 
I knew him in the city he will kill that scoundrel 
and it will result in a tragedy for all of us. I must 
have time to think. Oh, cruel fate that brought that 
fiend back into my life. (Exits c. to R.) 

Mutserry. (Coming from behind screen; gloat- 
ing) Little does she know that I am watching her 
every move. If my plans are successful she will 
crawl to me on bended knees and beg me to take her 
away from here. (Crosses to door L.2, opens same 
and looks off; hissing) Now for the dirty work! 
(Exits quickly, leaving the door open. There is a 
short pause, then MULBERRY re-enters L.2, closing 
same carefully. He has a small leather jewel case in 
his hand.) 

Extra. (Off u.1) Millie! Oh, Millie! Where are 
you? 

Mutserry. (Holding the jewel case up before 
him; triumphantly) At last I am sitting on top of the 
world. With these jewels in my possession I can dic- 
tate my own terms. The gypsy fortune teller was 
right. Mulberry Foxhall sweeps everything before 
him. (Emits a low, mocking laugh, places the jewel 
case in inside coat pocket, and exits c. to L.) 

Extra. (As she enters 11) Didn’t you hear me call 
you, Millie? (Pauses in front of door, L.1, and looks 
around inquiringly) Millie! Where are you? 

Miuie. (As she enters quickly c. from R.) I’m 
right here, Mrs. Smithers. (Comes down to below 
chair t. of table R.c. ELLA crosses to c. and stands t. 
of MILtiz. ) 

Autce. (As she enters L.1) That milk was delic- 
ious. Much better than any I’ve ever tasted at home. 

Exra. (To Mituier) I’ve got some work to do in 
the office. You can look after things in the kitchen. 
(Crosses up and exits c. to R.) 

Auice. (Crossing R. to divan and sitting; to 
Muu1z) Did you put the towels in my room? 
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Minute. (Taking over to x. of divan) Yes, I did, 
just a few minutes ago, Miss—Miss— 

Auice. (Timidly) My name is Smith but I expect 
to change it as soon as Mulberry gets back. 

Mutu. (Aghast) Mulberry ? 

Autce. (Proudly) Yes, Mulberry Foxhall. We’re 
to be married here today. 

Mite. (Faltering) A-are y-you? 

Autce. (Confidently) Yes. Mulberry is bringing 
the Justice of the Peace back with him. 

Miu. (Taking x. a few steps and turning aside) 
I’m sure you'll make a lovely bride. (Sotto voice ; 
excitedly) The plot thickens! So that’s his game, is 
it? He intends to blast the life of this young girl. I 
must, I shall find a way to save her. 

Arce. (Rising) Let me know when Mr. Foxhall 
returns, will you, please? Tl be in my room. 
(Crosses up L. and exits L.2.) 

Miu. (Excitedly) There’s not a moment to 
lose. Should I go to her and tell her the truth? No, 
she would never believe me. She is born with a 
proud name while I am only a farmer’s daughter. 
But she shall not suffer this disgrace if I have to 
give my life to save hers. (Crosses to door 1.1 and 
exits. ) 


(Harvey Smits, a tall, well-built man in his early 
fifties, enters c. from L., followed by his wife, 
Lyp1a, a tall, thin, aristocratic-ap pearing woman 
in her late forties. HARvEY 1s the prosperous 
banker type, dignified and austere. He wears a 
dark business suit, white shirt with stiff white 
collar, a dark necktie. Carries a straw hat in his 
hand. Lypv1a is refined in manner and bearing, 
obviously of high social position. Although she 
is inclined to be snobbish, she is devoted to her 
daughter, ALicE, and thinks constantly of the 
latter's welfare. She wears a Summer traveling 
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ensemble, a small straw hat and all of her ac- 
cessories are in good taste. It is apparent that 
she is greatly worried.) 


Harvey. (Coming down c. and surveying the 
room) We've traced Alice this far, The rest ought 
to be easy, Lydia. 

Lypia. (Following him down and standing .. of 
him ; tearfully) Oh, Harvey, my heart is breaking. 
Think of our daughter eloping with a man we’ve 
never even seen. (Sinks onto divan u.c.) Oh, the 
shame of it! The proud name of Smith will be dis- 
graced forever. 

Harvey. (Stands r. of divan and places a hand on 
her shoulder ; comfortingly) There, there, my dear. 
You must control yourself. Things might be worse, 
you know. 

Lypia. (Hysterically). Worse? I don’t see how. 
Haven’t you any heart? Don’t you ever think of 
anything but business? I tell you if it becomes known 
that Alice has eloped I will be nothing but a social 
outcast. (MuLBERRY enters stealthily c. from L., un- 
observed by the OTHERS. He pauses in arch c. and 
listens intently.) 

Harvey. (Gravely) Ever since we received the 
telegram stating that Alice had eloped and was 
headed for this inn you have done nothing but up- 
braid the man she ran away with. (MuLBERRY regis- 
ters extreme astonishment, steals over R. to screen 
and goes behind same, where he remains hidden 
from view.) 

Lyp1a. (Indignantly) And why shouldn’t I up- 
braid him? No nice young man would allow a young 
girl to leave her home without first consulting her 
parents. > 

Harvey. (Taking Rr. a few steps; sternly) No, of 
course not. Still, on the other hand he might be easily 
embarrassed and too fearful of our opposition to 
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ask our consent to this marriage. (MULBERRY coughs 
loudly behind screen up R. ) 

Lypta. (In startled tones) What was that, Har- 
vey? 

Harvey. (Impatiently) The bark of a dog—some 
cur, no doubt. » 

Lyp1a. (Sitting straight up) To think that Alice 
would do this to me after the careful way I’ve reared 
her! It’s the first time in her life she’s ever been 
away from home unchaperoned. 

Harvey. (Unthinkingly) Perhaps that’s why she 
eloped. 

Lyp1a. (Turning on him angrily) What? What’s 
that you say? 

Harvey. (Facing her; apologetically) Nothing, 
Lydia. Pray compose yourself. If Alice isn’t married 
yet we can take her back home with us and insist 
that her young man court her properly. 

Lyp1a. (Tearfully) If he’s the type I have reason 
yy believe he is I’ll never allow him to darken my 

oor. 

Harvey. (Resolutely) You just leave that to me, 
my dear. I'll look up the scoundrel’s credentials and 
if there’s any doubt about him Pll forbid Alice to 
ever see him again. 

Lypra. (Softening) I knew I could depend on you 
to see things my way, Harvey. 

Harvey. (Meekly) Yes, I usually do, sooner or 
later. (Crosses to below table RC. ELLA enters C. 
from R. and comes down c. to R. of divan.) 

Lypt. (As she sees Extra; eagerly ) Are you con- 
nected with this inn, Madame? 

Exxa. (Glumly) I own it, worse luck. (Anxiously) 
Thinking of staying here? I’ve some of my choicest 
rooms vacant. 

Harvey. (Placing his hat on table and clearing his 
throat) The truth is my wife and I are searching 
for our daughter who eloped this morning with a 
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young scoundrel whose identity remains a secret to 
us. 

Lypta. (Rising; anxiously) Have you had any ar- 
rivals today? 

Etta. Why, yes, a young girl with a man who 
has gone now to look for the Justice of the Peace. 

Lypia. (Excitedly) The girl must be our Alice. 
Where is she? Oh, take me to her, I beg of you. 

Extra. Just a moment and T'll see if she’s in her 
room. (Crosses to door ..2 and opens same, calling 
off) Will you come out here, please, Miss? (Re- 
traces her steps to c. Harvey stands below table, r.c. 
Lypta stands below divan, L.c., and facing door, 
1.2.) 

Auice. (As she enters slowly through door L.2) 
What is it? Has— (She pauses as she sees Harvey 
and Lywta; atonished) Mother! Daddy! (Rushes 
down L. to below divan. ) 

Lyp1a. (Rushing over to ALIcE and taking her 
in her arms) Alice! My darling! Thank goodness we 
found you. 

Harvey. (Sternly) Young lady, what is the mean- 
ing of your conduct today ? Explain yourself this in- 
stant. 

Lypia. Be still, Harvey. 

Auice. (To Lypia; fearfully) But Mother, how 
did you know you’d find us here? 

Lypta. (Holding Axtce at arm’s length; sternly) 
We'll explain later, Alice. Where is this prize you 
eloped with? 

Harvey. (In his most blustery manner) Yes, 
where is the young rogue? Of course he has his 
eyes on my money, I’ll see him in jail before he ever 
gets one penny from me. (Bangs the top of table r.c. 
with his hand.) 

Autce. (Tearfully) Oh, you wrong him, really 
you do. He isn’t marrying me for any other reason 
than because he loves me. He has an independent 
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fortune ot his own. I’m sure you'll learn to love 
Mulberry as I do. 

Harvey. (Suspiciously) What kind of berry? 

Lyp1a. (With great dignity) Let us retire to your 
room, Alice. I want to have a little talk with you 
alone before I meet this Romeo. 

Auice. (Taking Lyp1a’s hand and leading her up 
L. to door L.2) This way, Mother. Won’t you come 
along, Daddy? 

Harvey. (Sternly) Not I. I'll stay here and wait 
for that young whippersnapper. (ALiIcE and Lyp1a 
exit.) 

Etta. I’ll be in the office if you want to register, 
sir. (Exits c. to R. Harvey sits on chair w. of table 
r.c. MULBERRY comes out from behind screen, looks 
around the room cautiously, then tiptoes down Cc. to 
L. of Harvey.) 

Mutperry. (Assuming his oiliest manner) Par- 
don me. Are you a guest here? 

Harvey. (Bewildered) Why—I—I— (Rises and 
faces MuLBerry ; dazed) Are my eyes deceiving me? 
Can it be? No, no, it is impossible! 

Mutperry. (Politely) I’m afraid I don’t follow 
you, sir. 

Harvey. (Confusedly) For a moment I mistook 
you for somebody else, a rascal named Pete Malloy, 
who, I am happy to say, I haven’t laid eyes on in 
years. 

Mutperry. (His eyes boring into Harvey’s) 
That’s strange. I, too, was overcome by your re- 
semblance to an old friend of mine. Are you by any 
chance the same Hank Smith who once served a 
term in prison? 

Harvey. (Gasping) Ssh! Not so loud! Somebody 
might hear you. The very walls have ears. 

Mutperry. (Triumphantly) Well, well, the same 
Hank Smith. The years haven’t changed you at all. 

Harvey. (Ina panic of fear) What are you doing 
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here? How do you come to be in this out of the way 
place? Are you planning on another robbery? 

Mutserry. (In injured tones ) Why, how can you 
even think such a thing of me? I’ve reformed these 
many years; found out that crime doesn’t pay. I’m 
a gentleman now, the same as you are, Hank. 
(Darts a significant glance at Harvey. 

Harvey. (Looking around fearfully) Stop calling 
me “Hank”—my name is “Harvey” now. 

Mutserry. (Sneering) Aha! So you've changed 
your name, too, the same as I have, eh? 

Harvey. (Gravely) Only because my wife insisted 
that Harvey would sound better in the social world. 
You see, I have retained the distinguished name of 
Smith. 

Mutserry. (Hissing) You fool! How long would 
your wife maintain her proud position if it became 
known that you are an ex-convict? 

Harvey. (Wrathfully) I was innocent of the 
crime they accused me of. After I served one month 
in the penitentiary I was completely exonerated and 
since then I have lived a useful and honest life. 

Mutperry. (Proudly) Our experiences are exact- 
ly alike. I, too, have reformed. 

Harvey. (Suspiciously) Is that so? But you 
haven’t told me yet what you are doing here. Did 
you just stop off by accident ? 

Mutpserry. (Enjoying the situation hugely) Oh, 
you'll be sure to find out in good time. As a matter 
of fact it’s rather fortunate that you’ré here. You'll 
wish to attend my wedding, of course. (Takes over 
L. a few steps.) 

Harvey. (Suspiciously) Your wedding? To 
whom ? (He takes over toR. of MuBERRy and stands 
close to him.) 

Mutserry. (Suavely) By a strange coincidence 
my future bride’s name is the same as yours— 
Smith, Alice Smith. 
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Harvey. (Recoiling as though from a blow) You 
—you expect to marry my Alice? 

Mutzerry. (Shrugging his shoulders) And why 
not? You can hardly object to having me for a son- 
in-law just because we both happened to have run 
afoul of the law years ago. I’ve as much right to 
marry as you had. 

Harvey. (Beside himself with rage) You can’t get 
away with this. If you dare to attempt to marry my 
Alice, ViI—TU— 

Mutserry. (Breaking in wrathfully) You'll what? 
Do you want your wite to know that her husband 
was once a jailbird? Do you want the proud name of 
Smith to be ruined? (Hissing) Remember that you 
are in my power. One word from me and you lose 
everything, including your wife and daughter. 

Harvey. (Enraged) You unprincipled cur! 

Mutperry. (Taunting) Don’t forget that [ll soon 
be one of the family. No doubt you'll be able to find 
a comfortable berth for me in your business. I might 
even consent to becoming a partner. 

Harvey. (Crossing to chair L. of table x.c. and 
sinking into same) My little Alice! What a cruel 
fate for an innocent child! I cannot bear the thought 
of her marrying Pete Malloy. (Lowers his head ; 
ashamed.) 

Mutzerry. (Angrily) Mr. Mulberry Foxhall, if 
you don’t mind. I, too, have changed my name for 
the same reason you changed yours. I find it helps 
improve one’s social status so much. (Emits a low, 
mocking laugh.) 

Lyp1a. (Enters 1.2; angrily) Has the young 
scoundrel returned yet, Harvey? (MULBERRY stands 
L. of Harvey. Lypta crosses to L. of MuLBERRY and 
surveys him angrily.) ° ) 

Harvey. (Rising; uncomfortably) Yes, this is the 
man Alice eloped with, Lydia. 

Lypia. (To MULBERRY; sternly) You’ve just been 
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wasting your time, young man. Neither my husband 
or I shall ever give our consent to this marriage. 

Mutperry. (Smiling at Lypta in his suavest man- 
ner) Allow me to present myself. I am Mulberry 
Foxhall, scion of an old and distinguished family, 
at your service. (Bows elaborately, then straightens 
up and smiles at Lyp1a warmly) It is easy to see 
where Alice inherits her beauty from. 

Lypta. (Stiffiy) Thank you. Now about this mar- 
riage. I— 

Mutserry. (Breaking in quickly) Oh, that has 
all been taken care of. Mr. Smith has given his 
consent to an immediate wedding, haven’t you, sir? 
(Darts a warning glance at Harvey.) 

Lyp1a. (Astonished) What’s this? 

Harvey. (Rising; painfully) .Why—I—I—you 
see, my dear— 

Mu perry. (Breaking in quickly and turning to 
Lyp1a) It was very easy to convince your husband 
that he was acting for the best interests of all con- 
cerned by withdrawing any parental opposition to 
our wedding. (Turning to Harvey) In fact, I am 
agreed to become a partner in Mr. Smith’s business 
at his urgent request. Isn’t that so, sir? 

Harvey. (Groaning) Why—yes, I suppose it is. 
(Crosses over extreme R. and stands in front of 
built-in settee.) 

Lypra. (Crossing R. and joining Harvey, she 
stands above him; astonishedly) Well, I must say I 
can’t understand this. A few moments ago you were 
furious at this young man for eloping with Alice. 

Mutzerry. (Smiling triumphantly) But you must 

. realize that that was before Mr. Smith had met me 
and became aware of my real identity. Things have 
changed greatly now that he knows who J really am. 
(Laughs mockingly.) 

Auice. (Off 1.2; loud and alarmed) Mother! 
Daddy! (Rushes in L.2 and pauses in front of door, 
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her manner denoting intense excitement) My jewels 
have been stolen, every last one of them, (MILLIE 
enters L.1, followed by Oscoon.) 

Harvey. (Excited) You brought your jewels here 
with you, Alice? (MULBERRY crosses up and 1. to 
desk, placing his hat, cane and gloves on desk.) 

Autce. (Crossing behind divan to L.c.; tearfully) 
Yes, I couldn’t bear to be parted from them. And 
now—now they are gone. 

Mu tserry. (Coming down c. to R. of ALicE) Do 
not cry, my pet. I’m sure that we shall be able to 
recover the missing jewels. (Oscoop and MILLIE 
have paused in front of door L.1. Now OsGoop saun- 
ters up L. and plants himself in arch c. MiLuE takes 
over R. to below divan.) 

Lypia. (Anxiously) You know where they are? 

Mutpserry. (Importantly) I have a very good idea 
as to who purloined them, dear Mrs. Smith. (ELLA 
enters Cc. from R. and pauses in arch c. and R. of 
Oscoop. ) 

Lyp1a. (Excited) Then speak up or forever hold 
your peace. 

Mutserry. (Pointing an accusing finger at M1L- 
LIE) There stands the thief who robbed Alice of her 
baubles. I saw her take them. 

Etta. (In outraged tones) What’s this? A thief 
in my inn? (Takes over R. to below screen.) 

Mixture. (Spiritedly and with great conviction) 
It’s a lie. This is just part of his scheme to ruin me 
in the eyes of my friends. 

Mu perry. (I/nnocently) But why should I accuse 
this farmer girl unless I knew the truth of what I 
am saying? 

Mitte. (Forcefully) Because you tried to whis- 
per words of love to me and I repulsed you. This is 
your way of seeking revenge, Mulberry Foxhall. 

Autce. (Tearfully) Oh, how dreadful! As if my 
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Mulberry would even look at such a girl. (Crosses 
over to behind table R.c.) 

Mu perry. (Takes down to below table rc.) I 
saw this girl purloin the jewels. She went into Alice’s 
room on the pretext of leaving some clean linen. I 
peered through the door and saw her pick up Alice’s 
jewel case. 

Oscoop. (Rushing down c. and pausing L. of MuL- 
BERRY ; heroically) Take those words back before I 
make you eat ’em, Mister. 

Etta. (Shrilly) You keep out of this, Osgood. It’s 
no concern of yours. 

Oscoop. (To Mutserry; threateningly) Are you 
goin’ to take back what you said "bout Millie or do I 
hafta knock you down first? 

Mutserry. (Brazening it out) By what right do 
you interfere with your superiors? The girl is guilty, 
I tell you. She was planning to make a getaway and 
sell the jewelry in the city. I demand that she be 
placed in the custody of the law. 

Oscoop. (Heroically) Over my dead body! Millie 
would never take anythin’ that didn’t belong to her. 

Mutserry. (Sneering) And do you expect us to 
take your word for that? No doubt you are in 
league with this girl. Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether. f 

Oscoop. (Enraged) Yeah, an’ rats like you are 
always ready to pick on innocent girls. 

Lypia. (Angrily) Enough of this! I demand that 
the girl be searched. 

Muute. (Spiritedly) I demand that, too, I’ve 
nothing to conceal. 

Oscoop. (Pointing to MuLBERRY, who stands RX. of 
him) But I'll bet he has an’ I’m goin’ to find out! 
(He springs into sudden action, placing both of his 
hands on MuLBerry’s neck. MULBERRY struggles to 
free himself of Oscoov’s grip but the latter clings 
to Mutserry tenaciously, forcing him onto his 
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knees on the floor below table r.c. and pinioning 
Mutperry’s arms behind his back.) 

Auice, (Fearfully) He'll hurt Mulberry! Save 
him, Daddy, save him! (Mutperry struggles to free 
his arms but is unsuccessful.) 

Oscoop. (To Harvey ; commanding) Come on an’ 
search this two-timin’ galoot. (Harvey starts down 
to below table and stands x. of MULBERRY.) 

Mutserry. (Screaming loudly) Take your hands 
off me, do you hear? 

Oscoop. (To Harvey) Go ahead an’ search him 
before I break every bone in his yeller body. (Har- 
VEY reaches into MULBERRY’s inside coat pocket and 
brings forth the jewel case that MuLpBerry has 
placed there earlier in the Act.) 

Autce. (As Harvey holds the jewel case up for 
all to see) My jewels! Oh, I never would have be- 
lieved it. Never! (Harvey retraces his steps up R. 
and resumes his former position below Lypta. He 
hands the jewel case to her. Avice sinks into chair 
behind table x.c. and buries her head on the table. ) 

Miri. (To Harvey and Lypra) Perhaps now 
you will be convinced of the villainy of this scoun- 
drel. Release him, Osgood, before you soil your 
hands further with the touch of him. (Oscoop re- 
leases his hold on Muserry, who rises, breathing 
heavily, and adjusts his clothing.) 

Lypia. (Hysterically) And to think that my little 
Alice would have wed such a blackguard! 

Mute. (Withering) The marriage wouldn’t have 
been legal. He already has a wife in the city. 

Lyp1a. (Gasping) It must have been she who sent 
us that telegram warning us of this elopement. 

Oscoop. (To Mutzerry; sternly) You'd oughta 
get life for this. (ALIcE raises her head from table 
and watches the scene intently.) 

Harvey. (To Oscoop) Let him go, I beg you. If 
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he is arrested my little Alice will never be able to 
free her good name of the disgrace. 

Lypia. (Tearfully) And the distinguished name 
y iets will be dragged in the mire. Oh, the shame 
of it! 

Oscoop. (Heroically) I don’t care what happens 
to this white-livered hound just as long as my Millie 
is proved innercent. (Crosses up c. and to desk v. of 
arch where he picks up MULBERRY’s hat, cane and 
gloves) Here you are. On your way, Foxey! 

Mutserry. (Enraged) I'll get even with all of 
you for this. (Crosses up c. to R. of Oscoop, snatches 
his things from the latter and exits quickly c. to L.) 

Oscoop. (Rushing up to arch c. and calling off t. 
after MuLBerry) If you ever show up ’round here 
again I’ll make Maw’s fav’rite dish outa you—hash! 
(Chuckles heartily; comes down v. to below divan, 
where he stands v. of MitiiE, who stands below R. 
end of divan.) 

Lypia. (Shuddering) And to think that our Alice 
was on the verge of marrying that scoundrel! Oh, 
what a narrow escape! (Crosses to R. of ALIcE and 
places an arm around the latter’s shoulders com- 
fortingly.) 

Harvey. (Stands in front of lower end of built-in 
settee R., his hands behind his back ; to Oscoop) How 
can I ever repay you for this, young man? 

Oscoop. (Modestly) Shucks, I didn’t do nuthin’. 
I wish all snakes was as easy to get rid o’ as that one. 

Extxa. (Coming down to L. of ALicEe; proudly) 
You'll never know how good Osgood is. 

Aunt SAtty. (Enters c. from L., carrying a large, 
important-looking sealed envelope that contains a 
letter and a legal document) Millie! Where are you? 
(Pauses in arch and looks around the room search- 
ingly.) 

Mite. (Turning toward arch) I’m right here, 
Aunt Sally. ; 
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Aunt Satty. (As she comes down c. and pauses 
r. of Mitiie) Your Paw left this envelope for you 
the day he died an’ told me to give it to you on your 
twentieth birthday. (Hands the envelope to Mit- 
LIE. ) 

Mitte. (As she opens the envelope; astonished) 
For me? (Aunt SALty nods. The OTHERS all eye 
MILLE anxiously as she draws a letter from the en- 
velope and reads it aloud) “Dearest Daughter: By 
the time you read this letter you will be a grown-up 
young lady. I haven’t much to leave you except these 
five hundred shares of ‘Western Copper,’ which I 
hope will be worth a lot of money when you get 
them.” (WARN Curtain.) 

Harvey. (Excited) Five hundred shares of 
“Western Copper”? But that’s worth a large for- 
tune. At their present price those shares represent 
at least twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Aunt SAtty and Mitutz. (Together ; astonished) 
Twenty-five thousand ? 

Harvey. (Firmly) That is just a conservative 
estimate. 

Mixute. (Taking the legal document from the en- 
velope and inspecting it eagerly) Here’s the certifi- 
cate, made out in my name. 

Etta. (Shrilly) Why, Millie, you’re rich! 

Aunt SALLy. (Joyously) Now we can pay up the 
mortgage on the old homestead. 

Oscoop. (Anxiously) This won’t make no diff’- 
rence to us, will it, Millie? 

Miuur. (Turning to him and smiling warmly) 
Of course not, Osgood. We’ll be married whenever 
you wish, 

Oscoop. (Joyously) You mean it? 

Miu. (Shyly) That is, providing you’re willing 
to marry a farmer’s daughter. 

Aunt Satiy. (Anxiously) You won’t let that 
ketp you from marryin’ Millie, will you, Osgood? 
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Oscoop. (Loudly and determinedly) Why should 
I? Millie may be only a farmer’s daughter but she 
certainly knows how to cook! (Extends his arms 
toward MILuiE, who walks into his embrace. The 
Oruers all laugh happily as the Curtain falls.) 


END OF THE PLAY 


SHE WAS ONLY A FARMER’S DAUGHTER 
LIST OF PROPERTIES 


Effect of the chimes of a clock striking the hour, 
off stage up Right. 

Worn carpet to cover the stage. 

Tall screen, high enough to completely conceal a 
person, up stage below rear wall Right of arch. 

Writing desk up stage Left near rear wall with a 
desk chair below it; writing paper, pen, ink and 
miscellaneous papers on desk. 

Built-in settee in Center of Right wall. 

Large, round, highly polished table well down stage 
and Right of Center. 

Three straight-backed chairs surrounding table. 

A few copies of old magazines on top of table. 

Old-fashioned divan with a few cushions on it well 
down stage and Left of Center. 

Framed mottoes and paintings for walls. 

Purse and an overnight bag that contains a small 
leather jewel case (ALIcE). 

High silk hat, a cane and a pair of kid gloves (MuL- 
BERRY ). 

Two large suitcases (Oscoop). 

Two unused towels (MILLIE). 

Straw hat (Harvey). 

Purse (Lypra). 

Important-looking large sealed envelope containing 
a letter and a legal document (AuNT SALLY). 
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